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are much more economical, as but one coating is required. 
In making the paint, the proportion of the zinc powder or 
dust to the other ingredients is varied according to the 
use- for which it is intended, and it may be used in 
paints as a substitute for white lead or white zinc, or zinc 
in any other form as now used." Mr. Bosshawk furnishes 
the editor of The Artist with the following recipes : " To 
make a drab paint : Four parts of whiting, eight parts 
of this zinc powder, and four parts of white lead are 
employed. The whiting, powder, and lead are intimately 
mixed and ground together, and incorporated with suita- 
ble oil and turpentine, and dried in the ordinary way. 
A fine olive green is made by using four parts of whit- 
ing, eight parts of zinc powder, and four parts of red 
ochre. These are intimately mixed by grinding, and in- 
corporated with a proper vehicle and drier in the ordi- 
nary manner. A brown color, suitable for ironwork, is 
produced by using eight parts of whiting, four parts of 
zinc powder, and four parts each of red ochre and black 
ochre. The process is just the same." 



its folds masses of roses, a design exquisite in conception 
and in execution. The other is of changing brown plush 
simply finished with a cord of twisted plush and gold, 
and across it, as a frieze, pendant, double folds of narrow 



METAL IN TAPESTRY PAINTING. 



FOR backgrounds or illuminations in gold, there are 
three ways of procedure. One may mix in varnish 
(mastic) a sufficient quantity of bronze powder of the 
hue desired, and apply it like any color, except that it 
must be used rather thick. But, though metallic tints, 
so obtained, may be used to paint over, they are better 
applied at the last moment, over the other painting. 
Colored varnishes may be used, and the ordinary liquid 
colors, with the varnish and the bronze, and it is in this 
way that the most delicate effects are obtained. 

The canvas may also be covered in whole or in part, 
with gold leaf, or Dutch metal, which work had better 
be given to a' capable gilder. Or silver or tin leaf may 
be used, to be given a golden tone by an application of 
a special varnish, called gold varnish. The tone of this 
may be modified by an addition of a little rose or yellow 
or brown varnish. Very beautiful effects may be ob- 
tained on silver leaf by leaving parts uncovered by the 
varnish. The work will then appear as if both gold and 
silver had been used, but tin will not answer for this 
purpose, both because of its poor tone, and because it 
tarnishes badly. Dutch metal, too, should be avoided if 
it is not to be completely covered with varnish. 

None of these processes is absolutely safe for work 
which is to be pliable, for portieres, curtains, or the like. 
The bronze powders are liable to be shaken out of the 
folds, and, mixed in the air of a room they would be 
taken into the lungs. Leaf metal, on the other hand, 
will crack and scale off in such circumstances. But if 
the tapestry is to be applied to a panel, or otherwise kept 
quite flat, there is no inconvenience in the use of metal 
in either shape. In the same case, oil paints, mixed with 
spike oil, or turpentine, may be used over a gold ground 
along with the regular tapestry colors. 



A DAINTY DRA WING-ROOM. 



The extreme deiicacy of the scheme of color of a 
drawing-room just completed by the firm known as 
" The Associated Artists" can only be compared to the 
peculiar beauty of the opal. The dado is in panels of 
cloth of gold washed over with greenish tints through 
which the value of the gold appears. The panels are 
framed in a pale brownish toned plush, and above is a 
border of cloth of gold framed in like manner. This 
border is broken with greenish iridescent tints which 
serve as a background for dogwood flowers and leaves, 
decoratively treated, and making in the ensemble a band 
of changing color. The wall space above is covered 
with a creamy, brocaded silk bordered with a narrower 
band of color, again the cloth of gold and dogwood. 
The ceiling is entirely overlaid in silver. Starting from 
the cornice a decorative treatment of dogwood is carved 
out in color for two feet, and a foot farther it has melted 
away imperceptibly and is lost in the silver ground. ^ 

Amid all this delicate color is the mantelpiece of onyx 
and the fire facings of pale blue glass tiles. The win- 
dow curtains are of a superb pale blue fabric, the design 
of which is taken from strings of Moorish coins, 
the only decoration being a deep latticed heading of 
strips of the pale brown plush, made with the needle, 
from which depend heavy strands of pale brown silk 
threads. One of the portieres (already described in 
The Art Amateur) has a festooned gold net. holding in 




WROUGHT-IRON KNOCKER. 

ITALIAN WORK OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

plush fastened down with gold cord, and swinging from 
each end long meshes of silk thread. 

The furniture of the room repeats the tints in white 
and gold framework, and cushions of pink, and of the 
same design as the curtains with coins, metal woven on 
pale blue ground. 



One of the indications which M. Chesneau, the 
French critic, finds of the decadence of art in his own 
country is that painters and sculptors will not, unless 
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under compulsion, paint and carve for decorative pur- 
poses. He reminds them that the great masters of the 
past, even in comparatively recent limes, had no such 



pride : " Raphael did not refuse to decorate the Vatican 
with arabesques, or Diirer and Holbein to make designs 
for the goldsmiths, armorers and printers of their day. 
In the French school this variety and fertility of occupa- 
tion was a tradition even so late as the beginning of this 
century. Delaune and Ducerceau were the equals of 
the most famous court painters, but they produced dec- 
orative designs for architects, sculptors and goldsmiths, 
gunsmiths, tapestry workers, cabinet workers and pot- 
ters. At the very height of the French classic period 
Poussin drew, in imitation of the antique, trophies of 
arms for triumphal arches and scrolls ' from Roman 
bas-reliefs. Le Sueur painted for a private mansion 
(Hotel Lambert) some panels and mythological figures 
to ornament the walls and ceilings. Among the exten- 
sive collection of drawings by Le Brun at the Louvre, 
not the least interesting are his sketches for the King's 
tapestries and silver plate and the groups he composed 
for the great fountains at Versailles, which were ex- 
ecuted by a whole crowd of artists of mark, Audran, 
Leclerc, De Seve, Migliarini, Bonnemer, Testelin, and 
B. Yvart, Tubi and Coyzevox, etc. Sculptors of distin- 
guished merit, such as Puget and Caffieri, pift more 
inventiveness into the decoration of his Majesty's ships 
of war than in the composition of their finest groups. 
And Gillot, Watteau, Boucher, and before them the three 
Coypels (father and sons) lavished their most graceful im- 
aginings on the bewitching inventions — a happy medley 
of Chinese and grotesque designs with figures — which 
for a whole century served to decorate the piers of 
ladies' boudoirs, or were framed in mouldings above the 
doors, painted on spinets and screens. The tradition 
survived down to the time of Percier and Prud'hon, 
who did not think it beneath his dignity and genius to 
design a whole suit of furniture for the first Empress, 
and the King of Rome's cradle ; and in these designs 
we can plainly trace the poetic grace and tender refine- 
ment that characterize his most perfect larger works." 



The Dutch bric-a-brac dealers, it appears, have 
abandoned Chinese porcelains for miniatures, cane 
handles, bits of old Sevres, and Dresden. The article is 
" sick," as the expert, M. Eudel, puts it. One would not 
suppose so from the prices brought by some pieces of 
the Brinkley and Morgan collections. But then, most 
of these were quite exceptional, and, in the first-men- 
tioned collection, many pieces had an historical and 
scientific as well as an artistic value, and were well au- 
thenticated. It is undoubtedly true that Oriental objects 
of all sorts, unless of extraordinary merit, are growing 
cheaper and cheaper. It is another illustration of the 
old rule in matters of curiosity and speculation that, as 
soon as the demand brings forth an abundant supply, 
the demand ceases. 



BITS IN THE TIFFANY HOUSE. 



The exterior of the Tiffany house has excited more comment 
since its construction than any other new house in this city. It 
has been variously supposed to be a fortress, a brewery, an " in- 
stitution/' an aesthetic warehouse, and an apartment house. 
The latter touches nearest to the truth, for it has been finally de- 
termined that, except those to be occupied by Mr. Louis C. Tif- 
fany, the apartments are to be let, and Mr. Henry Villard has 
been the first to secure rooms. But no matter what the destiny 
of the remarkable building, there is no doubt that its foreign and 
aggressive aspect gives a certain architectural interest to the part 
of the town where it rears its frowning turrets to the heavens. 
The style — if one can be assigned it — may be called Bavarian 
Renaissance. The building is of brick specially designed for it — 
brick long, broad, and scarcely half the height of ordinary brick ; 
dark brown and mottled in color, brick which, despite its sombre 
aspect in the mass, has been found to possess decorative qualities, 
and is much used in interiors. There is a decidedly fortress-like 
appearance to the entrance which reminds one of the strongholds 
of the Middle Ages where men of rival factions would cross swords 
fiercely in the streets and then retreat to a place of safety like that 
afforded by the great iron gate which closes in the courtyard 
around which the Tiffany house is built. Passing under a stone- 
bound arch protected by a handsome iron e^ili, which works per- 
pendicularly, and during the day hang": *"rom above like a fringe, 
you find a door at the side, and go up a curving stairway of red 
marble framed in from abc-re' Dy panels of perforated carving in 
Moorish designs, cut in red stone. The transition from this warm- 
toned shadowy inc^^sure to the cold, glaring splendor of the main 
hall is more striking than agreeable. 

S * * 

y * 

White and gray marble is used profusely in the main hall. 
Never did marble seem colder or grayer. The coldness is mitigat- 
ed somewhat by the brown, silver-stencilled panels of the wall 
which it frames— although the colors seem scarcely related— and 
above is a frieze of water-green glass tiles. A little stairway of 
marble leads from the landing to a sheltered nook undt>- the as- 
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cending flight and overlooking the hall. This nook is railed in by 
colonettes of Mexican onyx with marble capitals resting on a mar- 
ble base, and which support the ceiling. Magnificent as the hall 
is in its materials, the mind cannot be persuaded that the delicacy 
of Mexican onyx and the obdurate coldness and hardness of the 
marble assimilate ; nor that green glass tiles however charming 
in color combine with marble except to cheapen it ; nor that sten- 
cilling brought to a level with the eye best serves its purpose. 



QFFflinirx. 



Of the spacious main hall nothing can be said but in praise. 
Everything is in harmony. The stairway, which ends here, is 
railed around by spirals of teak wood. The doors are panelled 
with Indian teak wood carvings which also enter largely into the 
great bracketed mantel, with its stains of color, red and olive, 
still showing, and which is finished with carvings wrought to cor- 
respond. The walls are brought to a mellow chocolate brown and 
are bordered by a wide band filled in with palm-leaves stencilled 
in many colors. The hall is splendidly lighted, and altogether is a 
noble apartment. 

* 

In the dining-room, the lofty semi-circular vault is stained deep 
blue, suggesting receding, remoter height ; it is spanned by bands 
stencilled with disks and other designs in white. The curved 
space at the end is filled in with a bold design in relief, stained in 
tints of blue and pearl. The higher reliefs which appear at in- 
tervals are in glass mosaic, and, doubtless, behind will be gas-jets 
giving light and color effects such as Mr. Tiffany has introduced 
into the Lyceum Theatre. There will be a clock in the centre of 
this panel, and below the panel runs another broad band in relief 
with bold whirling forms stained to the .hue of old ivory. The 
walls are covered with light yellow calfskin in broken panels 
fastened down with strips of calf and brass-headed nails. Here, 
again, the warm tints seem unrelated to the cold, distant tints of 
blue above, but each are in their way agreeable. An attractive 
feature of the room is a flight of steps leading to a platform com- 
manding the view from the windows. * 



Another dining-room in the house has a corrugated ceiling laid 
in copper bronze, over which is stencilled designs in red and blue. 
Stencilling is used extensively throughout the house. The 
walls of the bedrooms are painted in light tints ; and the friezes 
are all stencilled, generally in successive bands, to which a slightly 
waving effect is given, almost deluding the eye with the impression 
of their being widths of some printed textile fabric. Most of the 
bedroom furniture forms part of the general construction ; it is 
painted in light creamy tints to correspond. Drawers below are 
ingeniously combined with a recess for wash-bowl and pitcher, and 
there are drawers and nooks above. At the side a long mirror 
set in a swinging door conceals a closet. 

* 
Immediately in the rear of the main hall is a wainscoted apart- 
ment known as the private hall, which is conceived in English 
fashion, with high wainscoting and panels inclosing presses and 
drawers. Here are seats arched over, the whole effect being 
quaint and interesting. A narrow, vaulted hall leads to the gen- 
tlemen's room, which makes an ante-chamber to the billiard-room. 
Here, also, is a vaulted ceiling which springs several feet from the 
main wall and thus affords sheltered nooks beneath which seats 
are provided. Hooded in the same way is the fireplace, which is 
bound by metal bands fastened with metal bolts. This formida- 
ble and massive treatment is found on all the exposed lines, as 
those of the mantel-shelf. The billiard-room has an angular dome. 
The two rooms correspond in color, the tints being yellow and 
red. 

* * 
* 

The library lies in the angle of the house and occupies the upper 
part of the Oriel with its bell-crowned top. It is stained with deep 
blue, with wood-work, mantel, and band of perforated carving, 
which takes the place of a frieze. The ceiling has cross-beams of 
blue stencilled with gold, and its recesses gold modelling in relief. 
The bell-crowned oriel is inlaid with deep blue glass mosaics 
studded with jewels which sparkle in the dull light of day, and 
which at night must be resplendent above the pendant gas-light. 
This room is one of the most successful, and in it Mr. Tiffany has 
given his fancy full play. A new feature is the fireplace, which is 
common to the library and salon. But the blazing logs are on 
the library side, and their picturesque effect is only seen through 
plate glass from the drawing-room. 



The entrance to this room is through a Moorish archway and 
outer court. Here Mr. Tiffany has introduced in wainscoting 
and panels his fine collection of Persian tiles. The archway is 
curiously composed of fine carvings in relief ; and, if one may 
hazard a guess, they are the clever adaptation of blocks for paper 
printing. This rests on pillars, the nature of the 'construction of 
which defies conjecture, but they present charming tones of yel- 
low brown combined in floral designs. Here, again, the harsh 
metallic tints of the arch strive with the columns, and tj^ant'feyen 
greater degree with the lightness and beauty of tints iasfthe^dfaw- 
ing-room which they confront. *• 

# 
The house abounds in artistic fancies, which, desirable or not in 
a dwelling, are always interesting. One of these is one of the cup- 
board-like Breton beds — made familiar by travel and pictures — 
spindles and all, built into one of the bedrooms, and evidently 
intended to be used on occasion. The irregularity of the floors is 
another attraction, although awkward for those unaccustomed to 
them— two or three steps leading up, and again two or three 
necessary sometimes for descent. Curves, vaults, and curious 
angles in ceilings, and odd corners in rooms and passages arc in 
troduced on all possible occasions. Mary Gay Humphreys. 



PRACTICAL LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING. 



I. 

The # art of painting on china is usually regarded by 
the tyro as beset with unparalleled perplexity and dan- 
ger ; and it is quite true that, during the few years 
since it has been practised outside of the trade, it has 
beguiled many into spending much time and money 
without satisfactory, compensation. The trouble, how- 
ever, is not with the art itself, but with those that 
approach it without recognizing its hunest, uncompro- 
mising character. Its requirements are simple, but exact. 
Let them be met, one by one, in all docility of spirit, 
and the results are in no way likely tcy be disappointing. 

In the first place, lay aside all that belongs to other 
painting ; much may, in course of time, be recalled 
and applied, but at first we want none of it. Now dis- 
tant effects are not to be sought. You are no longer to 
work with a view to making things seem what they are 
not. Your painting is to invite the closest observation 
and must present only what is faultlessly beautiful. 

Let your outfit be simple, and your first effort modest. 
Purchase but few colors for preliminary practice, as 
they are apt to deteriorate, or ooze out and waste by be- 
ing kept on hand ; a list of whatever is needed for 
rudimentary work will be found subjoined. The greater 
part of even these few tubes of color maybe held in re- 
serve for a while ; only let them be turned over occasion- 
ally that they may not form a deposit on the under side. 

Now forget all the bewildering things that you have 
heard about the peculiarities of mineral colors; they 
have their peculiarities, but, if you study them gradually, 
instead of presuming to encounter them all at once, they 
are by no means formidable. Also, if you have been so 
unfortunate as to have heard the usual croakings about 
the changes produced by firing, disregard them. 

Your first practice should be in monochrome. That 
you may see just what you are producing take some one 
of the many colors that do not change by firing and 
learn to apply it to a piece of fine French china in the 
proper manner. Suppose you choose vert No. 6 brun — 
(brown green) — press from the tube a quantity equal 
in bulk to one or two large peas, and pour up'on it 
refined spirits of turpentine sufficient to moisten it to 
the consistency of thin cream when rubbed thoroughly 
together with the palette-knife. Take one of your me- 
dium-sized brushes, and after wetting it with turpentine, 
charge it well with the color. Get a mental conception 
of a simple leaf on your china ; where the apex of the 
leaf is expected to be, place the tip of the brush, and 
with a slight pressure . that will gradually spread the 
brush, and a deft stroke toward the stem of the leaf, 
lay the color on, forming the best margin you can. If 
you decrease the pressure when you get to the base of 
the leaf, the brush will form a mere line for the stem. 
If you have made a good-sized leaf, you have learned 
tmore than if you have made a small one. Your first at- 
tempts may fail to produce natural-looking leaves, but 
you have simply to wipe them off with a bit of muslin 
dampened with turpentine or alcohol, and " try, try 
again." You will soon learn to keep your color so that 
it will flow freely, and yet so that it will not pond and 
dry spotty. You will also learn to make your strokes so 
as to leave the color strong and rich on the parts of the 
leaves that should appear dark, and thin so that the 
whiteness of the china shows through and gives you 
lights where you want them. A skilful stroke will 
give a beautiful grading, of light and shade. If your 
brush does not produce what you wish it to, never at- 
tempt any patching up, but wipe off the color and 
repeat the effort. There is but one safe method by 
which the beginner can make corrections. If, in making 
leaves, for instance, he has thrown the color beyond the 
desired limits, he can wipe it off, and thereby modify 
the outline ; or he may wipe out all on one side of the 
mid-vein of a leaf, and form the other half with another 
stroke. 

To add heavy outlines, which is very desirable in 
china-painting, practice with your brush on some portion 
of your china apart from your leaves until you can 
make a smooth line of any degree of strength, then lay 
the same along the margins of your leaves wherever 
such treatment enriches the effect. 

When you feel equal to attempting to vein the leaves, 
let them be perfectly dry, and, using a small, nicely- 



pointed brush with very little color, make the lines 
quickly, and let each one alone when it is made. Let 
them be slight toward their terminations, and vanish 
altogether where the leaves are lightest. Your first 
attempts in this way will probably spoil some of the 
leaves that you have formed, but a little practice will en- 
able you to make such light, easy strokes that you will 
not disturb the color underneath. 

If you wish to make the veins lighter than the surface 
of the leaf instead of darker, a bit of fine muslin 
doubled to a point, or else the point of an empty brush 
drawn along before the leaves are dry, will produce a 
very natural effect. The wet color will settle in the lines 
made, and they will not have a scratched appearance 
such as they would have if they had been taken out in 
any way after the leaves had been allowed to dry. 

You may now begin to vary the tones of your leaves 
by adding a little brighter green, say vert No. 5 pre 
(grass green), and also throw in warm, tinting here and 
therewith touches of violet de fer (violet of iron). If 
you wish a russet hue, use a little ochre (yellow ochre). 
The last-named colors are also suitable for stems and 
branches. 

If you try any design which is too difficult for you to 
form with your brush as you go on, use the oil crayon, or, 
better still, the Indian ink, as it comes prepared with a 
pen fixed to the cork of the bottle for this purpose. A 
great deal of tracing of designs is done, but there is no 
excuse for this unless it is for something very conven- 
tional. Everybody who attempts to paint in any way . 
ought to have at least a little skill in drawing, and this, 
guided by goojd taste and judgment, will improve as 
your skill in using color improves. 

Confine yourself to the colors named until you can 
produce something really good with them. Of course 
there are various vines that form pretty decorations ; 
then there are ferns. Among these the Hartford fern 
and the maiden-hair are very beautiful if you are able to 
imitate them. 

If you follow these instructions to the letter, and 
never allow yourself to go back and make a single touch 
by way of patching up unfortunate strokes, you may feel 
perfeptly confident that firing will not change what you 
do thus far in any way, except to fuse the colors with the 
glaze and render them more delicate and beautiful. 

Very often the shortcomings of the decorator are laid 
at the door of the kiln. Treat your colors properly, and 
keep your finished work from dampness and blemish, 
and you need not be apprehensive about the firing. 

By this time you are anxious to try more of your col- 
ors, and you want to know which ones are changed by 
firing. It is a good plan to take a flat china palette and 
write on it the name of each color with the color itself; 
use for this purpose, full-flowing brushes, never the 
same for two colors without washing them first in turpen- 
tine and then in alcohol. Always keep a part of a glass 
of each standing ready to wash brushes. Cover them 
as tightly as possible when done with them, and when 
the colors that have shaken out of the brushes have 
thoroughly settled, pour off what is left clear, in other 
glasses, to use again. Send the palette thus inscribed 
to be fired, then it will represent your box of colors ; 
keep it before you as a reference in carrying on your 
future work, and it will enable you to anticipate the 
effects of firing. 

The next lesson will give explicit instructions regard- 
ing the mixing of colors, tinting, etc. 



MATERIALS NEEDED. 
Lacroix Mineral Colors. 



Bleu ciel azur. 
44 ciel clair. 
44 riche. 
Carmin tendre No. 1. 

44 No. 3 fonce\ 
Violet d'or clair. 

44 44 fonc6. 
Pourpre riche. 
Rouge capucine. 

44 chair 1. 
Jaune jonquille. 

44 M. ameler. 

44 orange*. 

44 d 'argent. 



Jaune d'ivoire. 

Ocre. 

Gris No. 1 ou tendre. 

44 No. 6 perle. 
Brun fonce\ 

44 rouge riche. 

44 sepia. 
Vert No. 5 pre*. 

44 No. 6 brun. 

44 No. 7 noir. 

44 pomme. 
Violet de fer. 
Noir d'ivoire. 
A china palette. 



[The best in use has rows of hemispherical places for receiv- 
ing colors, an inclined, oblong surface and a cover, the inside of 
which can also be used for mixing color.] 

1 Horn palette-knife. 

1 Ivory « ■ « 

1 Small glass muller. 

1 Large fitch blender. 

1 Bottle rectified spirits of turpentine. 

1 44 spirits of lavender. 

1 44 (large) of alcohol. 

4 Common glass tumblers. 

Several large, medium, and small, red sable brushes. 

H. C. GASKIN. 



